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"Nameless in the crowd of nameless ones..." Some thoughts on 
The Story of A Proletarian Life, by Bartolomeo Vanzetti, 1923 



I can't remember when I first read "The Story of A 
Proletarian Life." I just know that one edition or 
another has been in and around my life for a long time. 
I read it most years, and usually I find myself reading 
it in a different way from the time before. Sometimes I 
read it as the voice of the immigrant experience and 
am moved by the image of Vanzetti, alone in the 
Battery, trying to make sense of where he was and 
realizing his essential loneliness and alienation from 
all that he saw around him. His portrayal of the 
exhausting search for work and the seeking out of 
fellow country people for help and support is both 
grim and poignant reading and one can understand 
how the acts of kindness he receives begin to drive 
and shape his philosophy of life. His experience (and 
the experience of many others, 1 would guess) 
reflected the experiences of Emma Goldman and 
Alexander Berkman who, although rebels of a kind in 
their home country, were made anarchists by the 
conditions and situations they encountered after in 
America. In early twentieth century America, 
anarchism wasn't necessarily a foreign import, even if 
the press did live in fear of being swamped by 
immigrant devils arriving with hidden anarchist 
newspapers and pamphlets written in alien and crude 
languages. In truth it was American capitalism, with 
its casual, everyday cruelties that helped turn some 
immigrants into anarchists, Vanzetti his comrades 
among them. 

Other times I read the pamphlet in the way I think 
Vanzetti wanted us to read it — as the autobiography of 
a working class man — as a "proletarian". I think he 
was very clear as to what that actually meant by the 
word proletarian and it is important to him that we 
discover that clarity through our engagement with his 
writing. He wanted us to understand in concrete terms 
what it meant to be working class. In The Story of a 
Proletarian Life we read of the physical cruelties of 
his working life in Italy, a life that led to his 
contracting pleurisy; while his work experiences in 
America are no better. He endures hard, brutal labour 
in unbearable conditions that leave him exhausted and 
ill at the end of each working day. We need to be 
acutely aware when we read this section; the words on 
the page convey the smells, the aches, the exhaustion, 



and the mental misery that lie behind them and it 
would be inexcusable if we did not reflect on the life 
he is trying to describe. I sense he saw this as the most 
important section of his text and was trying to guide us 
into a foreign place; one few of us have any 
understanding of. Simply put, the experience he 
describes is the existence that constituted the living, 
everyday reality for many immigrant and poor 
working class communities torn between unskilled and 
skilled labour. It shaped who Vanzetti was and until 
we realize that I rather think we cannot even begin to 
understand him or the ideas that gestated from the 
economic and emotional situation he found himself in. 
Such a reading of his writing leaves us astonished as 
to how he and others could maintain their dignity and 
sense of self in the world they had to inhabit. The 
twenty four or so pages that detail his experience of 
both finding and enduring work can stand with the 
very best of working class autobiography. Concise, 
detailed, and passionate they still somehow ensure that 
we never lose sight of Vanzetti the human being 
amidst all the squalor and viciousness that made up his 
day-to-day existence, just as he never did. He was 
more than that. As he wrote "I learned that class- 
consciousness was not a phrase invented by 
propagandists, but was a real, vital force, and that 
those who felt its significance were no longer beasts of 
burden, but were human beings." (18) 

What has always fascinated me, though, is the idea 
of Vanzetti as a self-educated man, as an autodidact, 
and what that meant with regard to his anarchism. 
Time and time again I go back to his chapter "My 
Intellectual Life and Creed." I know, I think, why this 
chapter fascinates me and, perhaps, other anarchists of 
my generation. When I was growing up I met many 
self-educated working class men and women. They 
were everywhere in the community I lived in. They 
had left school at 13 or so, often having shown some 
promise there, because economic necessity had driven 
them to work. This was especially so in the case of 
women like my mother, never without a book in her 
hand, who left school early to work in a factory 
wrapping boiled sweets. Their learning had never 
followed the accepted trajectory of a university or 
"higher" education, that sense of order, shape and 
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chronology that formed what we might call 
intellectual knowledge. Instead their intellectual life 
could be described as messy and contradictory, 
sometimes confrontational and often consisting of 
patterns that they had picked out for themselves from 
what they had read. Proscribed by what they could 
find in libraries, afford to buy, or could borrow from 
friends, they became autonomous learners in charge 
of their own education. They always recognized the 
"literary canon" and had, sometimes, a rather 
exaggerated respect for it. That said they brought 
their own frame of reference to the classics. I can 
remember sitting in a pub listening to two old miners 
tell me that Sir Walter Scott's "Ivanhoe" was a radical 
novel because they read it as an exercise in solidarity 
and anti-racism. Others felt the same about those 
awful novels of the English public school, (The 
Bounder of Greyfriars, that sort of thing) which they 
saw as friends together against the world, and 
authority in general, rather than the classist, racist 
novels that many critics felt they actually were. 
Sometimes these readers did meet in small groups to 
talk about what they were reading. Mostly though it 
was, I think, a rather solitary and lonely business. 
Some of these people were in the English anarchist 
movement when 1 joined all those years ago. Like 
many working class autodidacts they saw learning in 
unique and individual patterns that cut across all sorts 
of disciplines and genres, informing both how they 
saw anarchism, and their relationships with other 
anarchists not from their background. 

It was like that for Vanzetti. He very carefully lists 
what he was reading after his arrival in America. 
There are the usual anarchist suspects as well as 
Marx, Darwin, and Spencer. 1 imagine him, in his 
room after, or before work, poring over Renan's Life 
of Jesus a popular (and it has to be said, rather turgid) 
mainstay of late nineteenth and early twentieth 
century freethought, and re-affirming his antipathy to 
religious belief. We sense his coming to terms with 
history and discovering it's cycles and movements 
from Greece and Rome onwards and his belief that 
only now was humanity leaving the prehistoric age 
-indeed "human history has not yet begun". Of course 
there was also "literature" — Hugo, Tolstoy, Zola, 
poetry and, above all, The Divine Comedy. One 
senses that the latter was as much an influence on 
him as any anarchist writing that came his way. All of 
it, all this reading shaped, cemented, and challenged 
his ideas. The words of these writers struck a chord, 
crystallized what he was already sensing and made 
him aware of the beauty that could be found in the 
way words related to each other. Literature provided 
a balm to the exhaustion of his everyday life and lit 
up the world around him with a hope that was 
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tangible. Waiting for him was anarchism and a 
movement that celebrated worker's culture and 
literacy, containing comrades who had a shared 
understanding of the dignity of life that he recognized 
and related to and helped him read, what he called, 
"The Book of Life; that is the Book of Books! All the 
others merely teach how to read this one." (29) 

Through The Story of a Proletarian Life we can 
trace what contributed to Vanzetti's embrace of the 
"ideal', the pursuit of which made his life worth 
living. Given his circumstances when he wrote this 
pamphlet it is understandable that he does not 
mention some matters, but we should remind 
ourselves of a few things about the anarchist world he 
moved in. His anarchist context, if you will. Vanzetti 
was a committed and passionate anarchist communist 
whose anarchism meant a permanent contestation. 
Influenced by the ideas of writers such as Luigi 
Galleani, Peter Kropotkin, and Max Stirner, and re- 
inforced by their affinity with each other, some of 
Vanzetti's comrades, using any weapons they could, 
had been at war with the American government since 
the summer of 1914. Theirs (and his) was an 
anarchism that combined a fierce belief in the right of 
the individual to fight back and resist any "invasion" 
of his or her freedom and individuality, combined 
with a practical recognition of mutual aid and 
support: from each according to their ability; to each 
according to their need. Their anarchism was 
atheistic, opposed to any form of conciliation with 
capitalism, all embracing, and passionate in a way 
that might make some of us uneasy. Galleani's 
writings in the paper he edited, Cronaca Sowersiva, 
constantly celebrated individuals and groups who had 
carried out attacks on the rich and powerful. He 
lauded those men and women who had fought back 
by refusing to be acquiescent to the economic, 
physical and mental cruelty he defined as 
characteristic of both authoritarian and "democratic" 
states. This paper was critical in developing 
Vanzetti's appreciation of how anarchists should be; 
how they should carry themselves in a world that saw 
them as the enemy. That said, we do need to be 
careful though when we talk about influences and 
how they work. We can't say a paper said that so they 
did this. That's a convenience of approach that 
belongs in the archive and nowhere else. Processes of 
thinking went on, experiences in life were considered 
and a constant assessment of words was taking place, 
even if the words of anarchism resonated with them 
like only a few other words had ever resonated in 
their lives. A did not necessarily lead to B without 
often pulling in F, Q, and S. If anarchism was the end 
of their journey we need to know far more about their 
intellectual, economic, and emotional journeys before 
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we make too many casual or sweeping statements 
about any comrade's relationship with it, never mind 
the relationship between reading and action. We 
should also remember it wasn't just Galleani doing 
the writing. In some cases it was working class and 
"uneducated" writers striving to find the right words 
to describe the elation and possibilities that were 
inherent in the struggle for the attainment of anarchy. 
If anarchy was to be new and original and startlingly 
wonderful what words could they find to express 
these hopes, dreams, and potential possibilities? 
Inevitably they drew on their experiences with what 
we might call the literary canon and, as a result, their 
writings are often awkward, ungainly, hyperbolic and 
hauntingly beautiful, often all at the same time. 

We also know that this anarchism offered an 
alternative cultural life that appealed to the self- 
educated militant. One in which they could play an 
integral part. Drama performances, picnics and 
musical concerts proliferated, all put on by the 
anarchists themselves and seen as integral to the 
pursuit of the ideal and the promotion of worker 
culture. Vanzetti and his comrades embraced all of 
this with a passion. Watching a play by Gori, 
listening to arias and folksongs, reading novels and 
poetry, talking and learning, all became part of the 
fabric of anarchism and, we might suggest, this 
anarchism became for Vanzetti, as much intuition and 
feeling as it was intellect. 

We are entering awkward territory here. For so 
long we have seen Vanzetti as a victim, as the 
innocent man executed by the American state 
alongside his comrade, Nicola Sacco. He has been 
characterized as a simple working man with a 
devoted, if rather awkward belief system. This 
pamphlet shows us that those images will not do. He 
was a complex man, driven by a fierce morality. He 
reflected deeply on the world around him and was 
clearly aware of the power and possibility of 
language and its relationship to literature, ideas and 
action. His writing traces the journey that led him 
from Italy to the prison cell where he awaits 
execution, but it does much more. As well as 
describing to us just what proletarian could mean, it 
presents us with an anarchism that we cannot fully 
trace in anyone's writings or in any newspaper. This 
is an anarchism that is equally based upon emotion 
and intuition as it is on any theoretical writing. It's a 
fierce, uninhibited ideal, centred on the assertion of 
dignity in the face of appalling economic and 
emotional oppression. It maintained Vanzetti's 
dignity in the face of the most disgusting living and 
working conditions that capitalist America threw at 
him. Knowing this we would do well to remember 
that the anarchist communism of the Galleanisti was 
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aimed not just at the solid and hardworking man of 
Kropotkin's "Appeal to the Young" or Morris' "New 
From Nowhere" but rather to the outsiders; those men 
and women at the very edge of capitalist life, living 
and working in a grim squalor we cannot imagine. 
Those people who were the very lumpenproletariat 
that Bakunin appealed to in some his writings. 

Of course they are people that anarchism has very 
little contact with nowadays. It has little, regular 
relationship with the multitudes of desperate poor, 
and, in truth, the working class self-educated men and 
women who Vanzetti and his comrades were typical 
of are, for the most part, people of the past. Both of 
these realities mean we may have lost something very 
precious from our ranks — something that made 
anarchism richer and more complex. Anarchism, 
once, was able to re-enforce the dignity and self- 
perception of outsiders like Vanzetti and we should 
realize that any state that threatened that dignity had 
to bear the consequences. Vanzetti and others like 
him had not much else to lose except their own sense 
of worth. If they couldn't choose their battles they 
would not run away from one. They would fight 
rather than surrender who they were or deny the hope 
that anarchism gave them 

So, after all those years I mull over the words of 
this man whose pamphlet has played no small part in 
my own life. If I became confused on some readings, 
uncertain or contradictory, I have never really 
worried. I feel pretty sure that he wouldn't mind. Life 
for him was thinking, questioning, and always 
tangling one self up with words and meanings, never 
forgetting they are worthless without the emotions 
they stir in us. Ninety-one years on and Vanzetti still 
has much to offer me. I am thankful I have had the 
chance to read him and I am thankful to him for his 
words that have always encouraged me to think, 
question and act. 

I am and will be until the last instant 
(unless I should discover that I am in 
error) an anarchist-communist, because I 
believe that communism is the most 
humane form of social contract, because 
I know that only in liberty can man rise, 
become noble, and complete. 

Barry Pateman 

First published in imminent rebellion #13: 
http://www.rebelpress.org.nz/publications. 
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The slow burning fuse: the lost history of the 
British anarchists [Book review] 

Freedom Press printed a small number of John 
Quail's The slow burning fuse: the lost history of the 
British anarchists in October 2014. When it first 
came out in 1978, Quail said there couldn't be a final 
word on the history of British anarchism. So is it 
worth reading now? The text has not been updated 
(which would be a thankless task) so there are gaps 
and errors. For example, when it was written it was 
common to deny that Peter the Painter was an 
anarchist. Now, thanks to the work of Phil Ruff we 
know he was, but it's an honest mistake, not the result 
of axe-grinding or over-confidence. This is not an 
infallible study, but a jumping off point for further 
work. Still, The slow burning fuse remains the most 
readable book on the history of British anarchism. It's 
also a wise book. Quail gives his opinion clearly and 
sensibly: from the importance of not being taken in 
by 'the twee picture that one is all too often given of 
Kropotkin as "The Gentle Anarchist Prince'" (p70); 
to an understanding of how disputes rankle in the 
worst of times: 'Without the opportunities for 
constructive action and without conditions which 
make for resolution, bitter disputes have both more 
psychic fuel and more shattering effects.' (p236) One 
line can sum up how a life can change: this, for 
example about John Turner, president of the Shop 
Assistants Union: 'he was now primarily organising a 
union, whereas previously he had been primarily 
organising conflicts with employers. ' (p272) 

Quail covers the high and low points of the 
anarchist movement from 1880 to the 1920s, with an 
emphasis on the movement and the unknown 
militants who made it what it was. Doing this sort of 
history from below is not simple: 'It is not at all easy 
to trace the way in which ideas are adapted and 
changed, used or discarded, in a culture that is largely 
unwritten. For all the documentary evidence available 
to us - files of newspapers, memoirs, conference 
retorts, etc. - we still cannot properly grasp the shifts 
in atmosphere and ideas that are often of greater 
importance than any formalisation in organisational 
splits and reshuffles.' (p264) It is an effort that's 
worth making, as Quail isn't merely interested in 
naming anarchists, but trying to understand their 
times, their efforts and how social change happens 'A 
sustained period of unrest ... provides people with the 
practice they need to change their world and a context 
in which to place ideologies of change. In such a 
period the sense of collective power is mutually 
reinforcing and spills out from particular to general 
grievances.' (p282) The anarchist contribution to 
these periods of unrest is a fascinating part of British 
social history, and not only interesting to historians. 
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This edition is completed with a handful of 
biographies by Nick Heath (which leave you want 
wanting more). Sadly, unlike the first edition, there's 
no index - an oversight Freedom will hopefully mend 
in the next printing. The slow burning fuse is a classic 
and one of the few books I buy whenever I see a 
copy. I know the Kate Sharpley Library has several, 
the newer ones waiting to replaced the battered 
veteran of many trips to the photocopier. Books like 
this don't come along very often. Be sure to get a 
copy and read it. 

The slow burning fuse: the lost history of the 
British anarchists by John Quail with foreword and 
biographies by Nick Heath. ISBN 9787904491231, 
£15. http://freedompress.org.uk/ 

Strikers, Hobblers, Conchies & Reds : The Bristol 
Radical History Group book 

Bristol Radical History Group are devoted to history 
from below and have produced a great series of 
pamphlets. Now the Group have teamed up with 
Breviary Stuff publications to produce a book of 
essays on the radical history of Bristol and the West 
Country. The introduction and coffee shops chapter 
are completely new. All of the other chapters have 
appeared as pamphlets previously, but several have 
been significantly updated, including new images. 
Contents: Introduction 

Anarchism in Bristol and the West Country: 1880- 
1939/ Stephen E. Hunt 

Pirates to Proletarians: the Experience of the Pilots 

and Watermen of Crockerne Pill in the Nineteenth 

Century / Mike Richardson 

The Bristol Strike Wave of 1889-1890: Socialists, 

New Unionists and New Women — Part One: Days 

of Hope / Mike Richardson 

The Bristol Strike Wave of 1889-1890: Socialists, 

New Unionists and New Women — Part Two: Days 

of Doubt / Mike Richardson 

The Origins and an Account of Black Friday, 23rd 

December 1892 / Roger Ball 

Intermezzo: Coffee Taverns / Stephen E. Hunt 

Bristol and the Labour Unrest of 1910-14 / Mike 

Richardson 

Yesterday's To-morrow: Bristol's Garden Suburbs / 
Stephen E. Hunt 

Bread or Batons? Unemployed Workers' Struggles in 
Bristol in the 1930s / Dave Backwith and Roger Ball 
Strikers, Hobblers, Conchies & Reds : A Radical 
History of Bristol, 1880-1939 Bristol Radical History 
Group. ISBN 978-0-9929466-0-9, £18.50. See 
http://www.brh.org.uk/site/2014/ll/strikers-hobblers- 
conchies-red-radical-history-bristol-1 880- 1939/ and 
http://www.breviarystuff.org.uk/strikers-hobblers- 
conchies-reds/ 
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Updates on the history of Russian anarchism 
(February 2015) 

1, The Senya Fleshin papers partly online 

The Senya Flechine [Fleshin] Papers at The 
International Institute of Social History in Amsterdam 
are a primary source on Bolshevik persecution of the 
Russian anarchist movement. They also show the 
dynamics of the anarchist solidarity efforts with their 
imprisoned and exiled comrades. While most of the 
letters are in Russian, there's also material in English 
and other languages. An incomplete set of scans from 
the Fleshin papers can be seen at: 
http://senvafleshinpapers.wordpress.com/ 
These letters are (partly) indexed: see 
https://senvafleshinpapers.files.wordpress.com/2014/ 
1 21 flechinel etters index, xls 

A file of letters, published anonymously by the Joint 
Committee for the Defense of Revolutionists 
Imprisoned in Russia or the Relief Fund of the 
International Working Men's Association (IWMA) for 
Anarchists and Anarcho-Syndicalists Imprisoned or 
Exiled in Russia is available at 

https://gulaganarchists.files.wordpress.eom/2015/01/a 
narchistletters2015.pdf Some of the originals of these 
letters will be in the Fleshin papers scans. Please let 
us know if you can connect the original with the 
published version. 

2, New Biographies of Russian anarchists 

We have recently put up on the Kate Sharpley Library 
site three biographies of anarchists by Malcolm 
Archibald who followed very different trajectories. 

Anarchist Renegade: Viktor Belash in Tashkent 
http://www.katesharplevlibrary.net/31zdp5 
Viktor Belash (1893-1938) is a controversial figure 
in the history of anarchism in Ukraine. After heroic 
service as a military leader in the Makhnovist 
movement, he spent the last 14 years of his life on a 
mission to eradicate the last traces of the movement 
for which he had sacrificed so much. 

Peter Bianki: the Soviet years 

http ://wwwkatesharpleylibrary. net/tdz 1 w5 

Bianki was a leading figure in the Union of Russian 

Workers in the USA, and was deported on the Buford 

in 1919. He joined the Communist Party and was 

killed in a peasant revolt in 1930. 

The Tumultuous Last Months of the Anarcho- 
syndicalist Peter Rybin 
http ://wwwkates harp leylibrary net/ qnkbt9 
Peter Rybin took part in the revolutionary labour 
movements of Russia, Ukraine, and the United States 



News 

and played an important role in the later stages of the 
Makhnovist movement. Yet he has remained a 
shadowy figure, known mainly through a brief 
biographical sketch in Peter Arshinov's history. The 
recent discovery of Rybin's Ukrainian Cheka (secret 
police) case file from 1 92 1 has shed light on his life, 
particularly the last few fateful months. 

3, Russian Anarchists in the Labour Movement in 
the Early 20th Century by Anatoly Dubovik 

In Soviet historiography, the social basis of Russian 
anarchism was routinely ascribed to the petite- 
bourgeoisie. This legend has persisted into the post- 
Soviet period, despite a lack of empirical evidence. 
Using the database he has painstakingly constructed 
over many years, the Ukrainian researcher Anatoly 
Dubovik seeks to deal with this question 
scientifically by means of a statistical analysis. See 
http://www.katesharpleylibrarv.net/9cnqct - 
PDF at http ://ww w.kat esharp leylibrary net/ 5 qfvvq 
Thanks to Malcolm Archibald for the translation. 

4, Leah Feldman letters 

We have two letters from Leah Feldman to the Relief 
Fund of the International Working Men's Association 
(IWMA) for Anarchists and Anarcho-Syndicalists 
Imprisoned or Exiled in Russia, and a dedicatory 
poem from one of Leah's books. 
See: 

http://www.katesharplevhbrary.net/280h97 

http ://www.kat esharp leylibrary net/ djhc3 3 

http ://www.kat esharp leylibrary net/wh72d0 

Thanks to Murray Glickman for the translations from 

Yiddish 

Friends of the Kate Sharpley Library 
(2015) 

In January 20 1 5 we put an appeal on our facebook 
page for support (both anarchist publications and 
money): 

"All anarchist material welcome. If we already 
have it we'll sell it or trade with other archives. If you 
want to become a friend of the KSL you can pay 
money each month. We'd like to say you'll have lots 
of free gifts. You won't. You'll be helping maintain 
an independent anarchist library that does not work 
with the state in any way and is determined to 
continue preserving and promoting our history. You'll 
get a newsletter every two months (or so) saying 
what's happening at KSL - what we are buying, what 
we are preserving and what we are cataloguing." 

If you're already a Friend, let us have your email 
address and we'll send you the first update once 
we've written it! 
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A Postcard from Berta Tubisman 

no'ifc 




OHKA. 





Yiddish postcard from Berta Tubisman addressed to 
Brout [G. Brout, anarchist from Odessa] at 14 
Passage Gustave Lepeu, Paris. Sent from Orel, June 
1934. 

Unknown friend with your (good?) name [**?], may I 
ask you to kindly find my sister and pass on my 
postcard. 

Dear Sister [**?] Leah 

I wish you well, and your husband and children 
too. I'm writing to you, my dear sister, as I'm 
puzzled that I've written you several letters already 
and haven't received any reply at all from you my 
dear sister, to whom I turn for help as, once again, I 
have to go away with my daughter for treatment. 

And he is very bad. He drives me away. You do 
understand that he won't give me money. He drives 
the children away too. But they are working and 
bring money in for food themselves: But I am ill and 
can't earn a living. I beg you please [also **?] to 
send a little money out to me as soon as possible so 
that I can help my child and myself. You do 
understand that he's the boss. If he wants, he will let 
me have the letter. And, if he wants, he won 't let me 
have the letter. (So) I'm writing to you, my dear 
sister, to ask you to write (back) and make sure I 
receive an answer from you as soon as possible. 

Keep well. 

From me, your sister, Beyle 
Commentary 

Berta Izrailevna Tubisman (Betya, surname 
sometimes given as Tubasman) was an anarchist- 
communist born in Vinnitsa who lived in Odessa. She 
worked in a sweet factory. She was one of the veteran 
anarchists who was arrested after the 1 929 Odessa 
anarchist conference disguised as a New Year party 
(see Anatoly Dubovik's The Anarchist underground 
in the Ukraine in the 1920s and 1930s. Outlines of 
history http ://wwwkatesharpleylibrary. net/b2rcr2 ) 



Research 

In a letter in the Fleshin collection, Leah Feldman 
asks (in December 193 1) if the Relief Fund have 
news of Tubisman as "I have not had any letters from 
her for a long time." 

http ://wwwkatesharpleylibrary net/ djhc3 3 

Arrested on January 27, 1934, on May 14, 1934 
she was sentenced to a three-year term of exile (to the 
Northern region ie Arkhangelsk). 

The stream-of-consciousness flow of words, the 
writer's concern to cram as much as possible into the 
space available, the way the lines are more and more 
closely packed together as the writing proceeds and, 
above all, the actual content - all tend to convey a 
strong sense of distress and desperation. On the face 
of it, the message is highly personal, a plea to a sister 
for help and understanding. 

However, a whole list of questions arise: 
Why does the writer apparently not know her own 
sister's whereabouts and have to rely on a third party 
to ensure her message gets through? Does 'sister' 
here just mean 'comrade'? Or could it mean both? 
Presumably the 'he' who is treating her badly (given 
the date of the letter) means the secret police. 

This is the only letter in Yiddish from Tubisman in 
the Fleshin archive. The other four letters to Brout are 
in Russian. Why does she now switch to Yiddish? 

Why does she refer first to her children in the 
plural and then to 'my child' as if he or she is the only 
one? Why doesn't the writer refer to this child by 
name in this message seemingly written to the child's 
own aunt? 

We can see some connections here without fully 
understanding them. So there is still work to be done! 
Thanks to Murray Glickman for translating from 
Yiddish. The biographical details about Tubisman 
draw on Anatoly Dubovik's work for the Memorial 
website. A fuller version with the Yiddish text is on 
our website: 

http://www.katesharpleylibrary.net/d7wnbx . 

From Folder 75 of the Flechine Archive at the 
IISG in Amsterdam: 

http://search.socialhistorv.Org/Record/ARCH00414/D 
escription . See also 

https://senvafleshinpapers.wordpress.com/2014/12/29 
/flechine-folder-75/ 
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KSL PUBLICATIONS & DISTRIBUTION 



KSL BOOKS 

A. Berkman The Tragic Procession: A. 
Berkman and Russian Prisoner Aid. 

9781873605905 £8 

A. Guillamon Ready for Revolution £13 
Abel Paz Story of the Iron Column 

9781849350648 £13 

Antonio Tellez Assassination attempt on 
Franco from the air (1948) 

9781873605806 £5 (£4 post free to sub's) 
KSL PAMPHLETS 

LAdunata dei Refrattari Buenos Aires 
Tragedy: Scarfo, Di Giovanni £3 (£2 

sub) 

M. de Agostini Prisoners & partisans: 
Italian Anarchists vs. fascism £3 (£2 

subs) 

Mariano Aguayo Moran Los Maflos: the 
lads from Aragon ; the story of an anti- 
Franco action group £3 
Octavio Alberola, &c Revolutionary 
activism: Spanish Resistance £3 (£1.50) 
A. Bellegarrigue Anarchist Manifesto 
9781873605820. £3 (£2 to individ'ls) 
Tom Brown British Syndicalism £1.50 
K. Bullstreet Bash the Fash 1984-1993 
9781873605875 £3 (£2 individ'ls) 
S. Cano Carrillo Valeriano Orobon 
Fernandez: Towards the Barricades £3 
J. Carrapato, The Almost Perfect Crime: 
Portuguese Anarchism £3 (£2 subs) 
Charlatan Stew (eds) News of the 
Spanish Revolution 9781873605165 
£5(£4 subs) 

Ciancabilla Fired by the ideal £3 (£1.50) 
George Cores Personal Recollections of 
the Anarchist Past 9781873605059 
£1.50 

W. Droescher Free Society £3/£2 
Dubovik & Rublyov After Makhno 
9781873605844 £3 (£2 to individ'ls) 
Dawn Coll. Under the Yoke of the State 
(Prison writings 1886-1927) £5 (£3 
indivs) 

Becky Edelsohn Anarchist Response to 
War & Labor Violence in 1914 £2 
Ernestan You Anarchist, You! £3 (£2) 
M. Everett War and Revolution: 
Hungarian Anarchist Movement & 
Budapest Commune, 1919 
9781873605387 £3 (£2) 
Ex-Liverpool AFA Anti-Fascist Action 
9781873605493 £2 
Ferrari & Aguzzi Pages from Italian 
Anarchist History £1.50 
P. Finzi Emilio Canzi, Anarchist 
Partisan 9781873605295 £3 (£2 subs) 
Juan Garcia Oliver Wrong Steps: Errors 
in the Spanish Revolution £1.50 
~ My revolutionary life 9781873605721 
£3 (£2 subs) 



Miguel Garcia Looking Back After 20 
Years of Jail : Spanish Anarchist 
Resistance 9781873605035 £3 (£1.50) 
-Unknown Heroes: Anarchist 
Resistance Fighters 9781873605837 £3 
(£2 subs) 

Victor Garcia Three Japanese 
Anarchists 30p, 9781873605622 £1.50 
Sylvain Garel Louis Lecoin £1.50 
Phil Grosser Ale atraz: Uncle Sam's 
Devil's Island 9781873605240 £3 (£2 
sub) 

L.Harman Some Problems of Social 
Freedom £3 (£2 subs) 
N. Heath The Third Revolution? £2 
R.Helms George Brown, Cobbler An- 
archist of Philadelphia 9781873605349 
£3 

Rhona M. Hodgart Ethel MacDonald: 
Glasgow woman anarchist. 2nd ed 

£1.50 

Anna Key Beating Fascism £2.50 
~ No War but the Class War £2 Post 
Free 

~ Mayday & Anarchism £3 post free 
~ S. Puig Antic h & the MIL £3 (£2 

subs) 

L Kottis K. Speras: Life and Activities 
of a Greek Anarcho-Syndicalist £3 (£2 

subs) 

Llorens CNT & Russian Revolution 

£1.50 

Wilf McCartney Dare to be a Daniel 

£1.50 

Manzanera Iron Column: Testament of 
a Revolutionary 9781873605196 £3 (£2) 
Marzocchi Remembering Spain 2nd ed. 

£3 (£2 to individ'ls) 

G. P. Maximoff A Grand Cause: Hunger 
Strike & Deportation of Anarchists 
From Soviet Russia 9781873605745 £3 
(£2 subs) 

Max Nettlau Anarchist Bibliography of 
Latin America 9781873605028 £6 
David Nicoll Stanley's Exploits, or, 
Civilising Africa. £3 (£1.50 subs) 
~ Life in English Prisons £1.50 
~ The Walsall Anarchists £1.50 
Maria Occhipinti Rebellious Spirit: the 
Ragusa Anti-Draft Revolt of 1945 
9781873605592 £3 (£2 subs) 
Alan O'Toole With The Poor People Of 
The Earth: Creaghe of Sheffield & 
Buenos Aires 9781873605783 £3 (£2 
sub) 

Des Patchrider The Couriers are 

Revolting: DIWU 1989-92 

9781873605677£1.50 

John Patten Ned Kelly's Ghost: The 

Tottenham IWW & Tragedy £1.50 

~ Yiddish Anarchist Bibliography £7.50 

P. Pomonis Early Days of Greek 



Anarchism 9781873605738 £3 (£2 subs) 
Odon Por Italian glassblowers takeover 
of 1910: Syndicalism in action £1 
Emile Pouget Direct Action £3 (£2 subs) 

Mateo Rello One Hundred Years of 
Workers' Solidarity: The History of 
Solidaridad Obrera 9781873605646£5 
(£3 to subscribers) 

Edgar Rodrigues Santos - the Barcelona 

of Brazil 9781873605936 £3 (£2 subs) 

P. Sharkey (ed.) Anarchism in Galicia 

9781873605127 £3 

P. Sharkey Federacion Anarquista 

Uruguaya (FAU): Crisis, Armed 

Struggle and Dictatorship 

9781873605691 £3 

Antonio Tellez The Anarchist 

Resistance to Franco 9781873605653 

£2 

~ Against Francoism 1949+ £3/£2 
Tsebry Memories of a Makhnovist 
Partisan 9781873605455 £1.50 
'Uncontrollable' from the Iron Column A 
Day Mournful and Overcast 
9781873605332 £3 (£2 post free indiv's) 
Vanzetti The Story of a Proletarian Life 
9781873605929 £3 (£1.50 indiv'ls) 
Efim Yartchuk Kronstadt in the Russian 
Revolution 9781873605073 £5 
BOOKS 

Alex Berkman What is Anarchism? £10 
Tom Brown's Syndicalism lllp. £5 
Chomsky on Anarchism £10 
Stuart Christie Stefano delle Chiaie £4 
~ We, the anarchists! Iberian Anarchist 
Federation 1927-37 £7.95 
Sam Dolgoff Fragments: a Memoir £5 
Albert Meltzer I Couldn't Paint Golden 
Angels 386p, 1-873176-93-7 £12.95 
Jose Peirats Vails The CNT in the 
Spanish Revolution, Vol. 1 299p, Vol. 2 
270p, Vol. 3 266p, £17 each. UK Post £3. 
(KSL subs post free) 
Alexandre Skirda Facing the Enemy: A 
History of Anarchist Organization £12 
Antonio Tellez Sabate: Guerilla 
Extraordinary 208p, 1902593103 £5.95 

OTHER PAMPHLETS 

Miguel Garcia's Story 72p, £2 

Phil Ruff, The Albert Memorial: life & 

times of Albert Meltzer £6 

Yerril & Rosser Revolutionary 

unionism: the FORA in Argentina. 48p, 

£1.50 

Please add 10% for postage (inland) or 
20% (overseas). Cheques (in Sterling, UK 
Bank) payable to the Kate Sharpley 
Library (not just 'KSL' please): KSL, BM 
Hurricane, London WC1 N 3XX. 
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□ RSVP! 

If the box is ticked, 
No response = 
No more bulletins 
Please send us your email 

□ Your subscription expires with this issue 

□ Your subscription is now overdue 

□ This is your final issue 

□ Please add us to your mailing list 

□ Would you rather get it by email? 



The Kate Sharpley Library relies on financial and 
material donations: have you made one recently? 



A free copy is an invitation to subscribe.. 



